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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speakers are... 

Ian & Roma Edwards and 
Graeme Stockton 

and their subject will be 
Surf Coast Biodiversity 

Next month’s speaker will 
be... 

Ern Perkins 

He will be talking about the Central 
Victorian Box-1 ronbark Forests. 

Ern Perkins is well 
known in central 
Victoria for his 
dedication to the 
environment for which 
he received the Order 
of Australia medal in 
2000. 

Em’s involvements 
include: 

• Castlemaine Field 
Naturalists Club 
(past president) 

. Bendigo Native Plant 


Group (past 
president) 

.SEANA (webmaster) 

• Community 
Biodiversity Network 

• Plant surveys 

• CD ROM Is it a 
Native?A weed 
identification guide 
for Central Victoria 

• Contributed to the 
book Indigenous 
Plants of Bendigo. 

• Taking people on 
field trips 

...this barely 
scratches the surface 
of the activities of this 
very interesting man. 

Club Excursion 
Carlisle Heath 
Sunday 17 October 

Leader: Irene Spokes 


Carlisle Heath is the only large 
area of dry heathland in the 
Geelong region. It is located to the 
west of Gellibrand in the rain 
shadow of the Otway Ranges. It is 
very diverse both florally and 
faunally. Many plants found on the 
heath occur nowhere else in our 
region. It is also a very good 
location for birds, providing 
excellent opportunities to see both 
Beautiful Firetails and Olive 
Whistlers. 

As it is the end of winter some 
areas of the heath are quite wet. 
We will therefore be going into the 


ADVANCE NOTICE! 
Excursion to Earth 
Sanctuaries, Littie 
River 

CHANGE OF DATE! 
Saturday 20th Novem¬ 
ber 

The excursion will be an after¬ 
noon and evening one. 


Photo on front cover by Claire 
Greenwell 

Bells Beach—Jan Juc heathland 
(19.9.04 excursion) 


High Country Campout, 

January 2005 

The high country is magnificent during the Alpine spring and as we have not visited the Rocky Valley area of the 
Bogong High Plains for some years and fires prevented our 2003 campout it will be interesting to see how nature 
heals itself after environmental disasters. No doubt it will be as awe-inspiring as previously with rugged landscapes 
and fields of wildflowers. 

I wonder if on this occasion we will see Snipe at Watchbed Creek, a small mammal peering from a burrow on a 
track to one of the huts where robins were nesting and a spectacular night-time sound and light show at our lodge. 

Viking Alpine Lodge at Falls Creek has been booked for four nights—arrive Friday 21st January and depart Tuesday 
25th. 

The Lodge comprises Twin, Double and Family bedrooms all with private facilities, linen and towels supplied, a fully- 
equipped kitchen for self catering, large lounge with mountain views and sun-deck with barbeque facilities. 

Cost $20.00 per person per night for a group of 20 or more. Maximum 50. Please make your room sharing 
arrangements and then book by paying me a $20 per person deposit at our November General Meeting. 

Members of other clubs are welcome. 

Dick Southcombe 
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President’s Corner 
October 2004 

...John Bottomley 

The Club’s program of activities 

One of the responsibilities with which the Committee is charged is the development of the Club’s schedule of 
activities. As you know the Club has a wide variety of activities on offer. We have a monthly General Meeting and 
monthly meetings of bird and plant groups. The mammal group organise a number of trapping weekends a year. 
We run monthly excursions and mid-week bird excursions. We pull Boneseed in the You Yangs and do a variety 
of things at Seaview Park in the way of habitat maintenance and improvement. We participate in a number of 
national and regional bird counts and so on. I think I am correct in saying that this year we have organised some 
seventy to eighty activities in which members can participate. This is very impressive but may be leading to 
member participation fatigue. 
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Participation in some activities, particularly those held out of doors, has been falling over the last year or two. 
Members regularly involved in Boneseed pulling for example can be counted on one hand. Mea culpa! I am not 
one of them! Participation in excursions has also been poor over the last few months. On one excursion the 
leader was the only person present! This may be because the weather has been poor this winter or because 
many members head north at this time of the year. It does raise the question, however, of just how many activities /|\ 
should be scheduled. 
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The Committee will be putting together a draft program for 2005-2006 over the next two months. We would like to 
hear your thoughts on what we can best organise for you. It is after all your Club and we are on the Committee to 
ensure the Club meets your needs. If you have any ideas please let me or any member of the Committee know 
what you feel. There is no need to be formal. Talk to us at a meeting. Phone us up. Send us an e-mail. Hand 
us a note. Whatever suits you is fine with us. 

We are particularly interested in hearing your views on the following: 

• How many excursions should we have each year. At the moment we have them pretty much monthly. Is this 
too many? Should we have them every-other month? 

• What sort of activities do you want to engage in on an excursion? Do you want to search out and look in 
detail at specimens or do you want a nature walk type activity? Do you want focused excursions or general 
excursions? 

• Should all excursions be scheduled for the weekend? 

How can we get more members involved in working activities such as Boneseed pulling and clean-up at Seaview 
Park? Too much is being done by too few at the moment I fear. 

Do let us know your views and we will see what we can do to put together a program that gets the members out 
each month! 
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Cliff Beauglehole 
books available 

Many GFNC members will recall 
the series of books produced by 
the Western Victorian Field 
Naturalists Clubs Association in 
the 1970s and 1980s. 

There were 8-10 in all and their 
usual title was The Dsitribution and 
Conservation of Vascular Plants in 
the ... area, Victoria. They were 


essentially plant lists for each area 
of public land within the various 
areas of Victoria. 

The areas covered included 
Mallee, Corang am ite-Otway, 
Alpine, East Gippsland and so on, 
all corresponding with Land 
Conservation Council regions in 
Victoria. 

They were compiled by botanist 
Cliff Beauglehole and helped 
determine which areas would be 
set aside as national or other 
parks, or flora reserves. 


Now, several complete sets have 
become available free of charge, 
although a modest donation would 
be appreciated. Any money will go 
to the Beauglehole family. 

If you would like a set, please 
contact Trevor Pescott (phone 
5243 4368) and he can arrange to 
deliver them to you. 
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Out and About 

...Valda Dedman 


October is the time to start iooking 
heavenwards. Long strings of ibis 
should be seen threading their way 
across the sky, going out in the 
mornings in search of food and 
returning at dusk to their roosts. 

Look carefully. Are they White or 
Straw-necked, or a mixture of both? 
The White’s wings are just tipped 
with black; Straw-necks have dark 
wings. 

There are three ibis species in the 
Geelong region, the third being the 
Glossy, a smaller dark bird. For a 
while we called our white ibis the 
Sacred Ibis, for it was thought to be 
identical to the one in Africa that was 
regarded with reverence by the 
ancient Egyptians. The god Tehuti 
was often depicted with a human 
body and an ibis head. He was the 
god of wisdom, learning and magic 
and was said to have invented the 
hieroglyphic script and negotiated for 
five extra days from the moon to 
perfect the 365-day year. Mummified 
ibis and ibis statuettes of gilt wood 
and bronze were sometimes 
presented to him. Sacred Ibis were 
once common in the Nile valley, but 
are now rare there, although still 
found south of the Sahara. Outside 
Africa they occur only in Iraq. 

The American White Ibis may be 
bright red and in the Amazon basin 
there is a green ibis, the Corocoro, a 
noisy bird of the forest. Sometimes 
the Australian White Ibis are more 
grey than white, with breast feathers 
stained from feeding in dirty places 
such as the tip. However, back in 
June, with my USA natural history 
class, I saw a group of pristine White 
Ibis at the Gateway Sanctuary, 
Leopold. Their plumage was 
sparkling white, overlaid with lacy 
black tail plumes. They may have 
just been through a pre-nuptial moult, 
prior to mating and nesting. From 
their behaviour we judged them to be 
all males, for they put their head 
down and ran at each other, and 
sometimes stretched their wings 
upwards so that we saw the streak of 
blood-red bare skin running down the 
centre of the underwing, following its 


line. Outside the breeding season 
this line is pink and is not displayed. 
The naked black skin at the back of 
their heads had bands of red, too. 
Very handsome birds they were, fit to 
be gods. Perhaps they would nest at 
nearby Reedy Lake, which used to 
be White Ibis’ main local breeding 
site. Some years ago we had a club 
canoe excursion to see the Reedy 
Lake ibis rookery where both white 
and straw-necked ibis still nest, 
although their main breeding area is 
now on Mud Islands. In the 2002-3 
season 7500-10 000 pairs of both 
species bred there, but there was 
high juvenile mortality, perhaps 
because of the drought. It will be 
interesting to see the breeding 
success in this wetter season. 

Birdos are great listers and recorders 
and make the most of every 
opportunity to observe rare or 
unusual birds. It is much harder for 
plant people to note all they see or 
find interesting. For a start, there are 
so many more plants. Common 
names are not standard or unique. 
(How many different bluebells or 
Black-eyed Susans are there 
worldwide?) and scientific names are 
constantly changing as species are 
reviewed. But don’t let that put you 
off. If a piece of bushland catches 
your eye, stop a while and examine it 
more carefully. 

You could even play the Bushflower 
Game. It can be played on several 
levels, and the lowest is very easy. 
The aim is to see what is flowering in 
the bush. It can be played by any 
number of players. All you need is 
your eyes and a pencil and paper. At 
the end you will find you have 
developed your observation skills 
tremendously and you will have 
recorded a seasonal snapshot of a 
particular place. If you keep the 
results in a notebook, you will be 
able to compare times and places. 

Start by noting the location of your 
chosen bit of bush, the date, the time 
and the weather. Sometimes flowers 
only open in full sun, or the nectar 


flow may not occur during the whole 
day. Then look at all the plants you 
can see in front of you. 

Level 1. How many? 

1. Count the number of plants in 
flower. Start with the trees, then go 
to the shrubs, then the smaller plants 
(including grasses). Don’t forget the 
creepers. 

Write down the answer e.g. 100 
plants. 

2. Count the number of different 
species in flower. You don’t have to 
name them. Just notice that some 
plants are different from others. 

Write down the answer e.g. 25 
species. 

Level 2. What kind of plant? 
Separate them into families if you 
can, e.g. 12 families: eucalypt, 
acacia, banksia, pomaderris, 
grevillea, orchid, grass, clematis, 3 
others. 

Level 3. The details—which 
species? 

Write down the names of any you 
can identify. You’re beginning to get 
hooked. You get out the hand lens, 
take photos, make sketches, ask 
questions. 

Level 4. Adding biodiversity. 
Completing the picture. 

Make a note of any birds, butterflies, 
beetles, lizards, the soil. At this 
stage you may become really 
addicted and when you get home 
you will start researching, looking for 
answers to all those niggling 
questions. 

And if you find something you find 
especially interesting, you may be 
inspired to write a few words about it 
for the Geelong Naturalist. It doesn’t 
have to be profound, and it will be a 
record for posterity. 


An area can vary tremendously in its 
floral display from year to year. On 
the third Wednesday in September 
my U3A class revisited the northern 
end of Butchers Road in the 
Brisbane Ranges and found the mix 
of plants in flower very different from 
that of three years ago. In 2001 
there were large Waxlip Orchids 
Glossodia major everywhere, three 
greenhood species—Tall, Dwarf and 
Nodding {Pterostylis melagramma, 
nana and nutans), Leopards Diuris 
pardina and Rabbit Ears Thelymitra 
antennifera and the white form of 
Pink Fingers Caladenia sp. aff. 
carnea. This year the orchids were 
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few and small in stature—two or 
three Waxlips, one clump of Nodding 
Greenhoods and a patch of Mayfly 
Orchids Acianthus caudatus. 
However the Dusty Miller Spyridium 
parvifolium was flowering prolifically 
and we saw many Golden Grevilleas 
Grevillea chrysophaea, neither of 
which had been noteworthy on our 
previous visit. Both times the Myrtle 
Wattles Acacia myrtifolia were 
flowering well. 

Sometimes I find a plant that 
intrigues me. At the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve the other day there 
were hundreds of Pale Sundews 
Drosera peltata ssp. peltata in full 
bloom and each plant had several 
flowers—pale pink petals wide open 
to the sky. I’d never seen such a 
sundew flowering event before. I 
was lucky, because D. peltata 
flowers only open fully like that 
around midday on days of full sun. 
Were they waiting to be pollinated? 
After this fully open stage, the petals, 
anthers and stigmas tend to stick 
together to form a hood over the 


Birds and Puzzles 


...Trevor Pescott 

The longer I watch nature, the more 
intrigued I become by the apparent 
incongruities that exist. 

Late in July I visited Coongie Lake 
near Innaminka and among a wealth 
of birdlife was a colony of Little Black 
Cormorants nesting in the Red Gums 
along Cooper Creek. I could see 
about 30 nests although there may 
have been many more. 

The closest I could find to the vehicle 
access point was built in dry 
branches near the top of a tree, clear 
of overhanging foliage. It held four 
young, not far from fledging. The 
largest was already testing the 
branches that held the nest, while the 
others were on the outer edge of the 
stick nest or just inside it. 

Since it was within range, and clear 
of obstructions, I set up my camera 
looking up at the nestlings, hoping for 
an adult to come into feed them. 

After about 10 minutes, one did fly 
towards the nest and land on a 
branch perhaps half-a-metre above 
it, and I waited for the stampede, the 
grunting and flapping, as the four 


ovary where many small seeds 
develop. Droseras also grow from 
tubers. 

The leaves of the Pale Sundew are 
shield-shaped and like all droseras 
are covered with long sticky gland- 
tipped hairs. The plants usually grow 
in nitrogen-poor soil and supplement 
their nutrient requirements with 
nitrogen from insects which are 
caught on the hairs and digested by 
an enzyme released from the glands. 

I should have looked at those 
sundews more carefully because I 
might have seen a mirid bug. 
Research at home led me to a 
November 1995 article by Trevor 
Pescott in the Geelong Advertiser, 
which led me to another by Cecily 
Falkingham in the October 1995 
Victorian Naturalist and then on to a 
web search. I learned that the 
sundew mirid bug is a klepto-parasite 
which steals food from D. peltata. 
These bugs have a double-tubed 
proboscis; one tube pumps digestive 
enzymes into an insect, the other 


young fought to be fed. But 
nothing ... the adult ignored the 
young and they showed no sign of 
even acknowledging the presence of 
the adult. 

They continued to ignore one 
another for another five minutes or 
so, then the adult crossed over the 
young to the other side of the nest, 
and settled down inside, apparently 
incubating. 

Had the bird another clutch of eggs 
already there, despite the near- 
fledged brood of young? Or was it 
not their parent, but another bird that 
had taken-over the almost disused 
nest? I had no way of knowing. 

It is not the first time I have seen 
something rather similar. In October 
1996 in the Mallee, I found a Jacky 
Winter’s nest in which were two half- 
grown young. It was ideal for 
photography so I set up my camera 
and within a few minutes one adult 
came to feed the nestlings. Almost at 
once a speckled fledgling also 
landed on the edge of the nest. 

Now, I know many birds, from fairy- 
wrens and sittellas to kookaburras 
and choughs, have immature nest 
helpers, birds from previous broods, 
even previous seasons, that share 


sucks up predigested liquid. And the 
insects they eat are the very ones 
the sundew has already caught and 
would digest with its own enzymes. 
Do they benefit each other in any 
way? Share food? This mirid bug 
has specialised pads on its feet that 
prevent it from becoming caught on 
the sundew’s sticky hairs. It also has 
amazing camouflage of green body, 
plum-coloured antennae, red 
proboscis and black and white legs 
with red knees. Sundew leaves can 
vary in colour from green to red 
according to whether they grow in 
the sun (red) or shade (green). 

When Trevor read Cecily’s article he 
went out and found a mirid bug on a 
sundew at Inverleigh Common. He 
then shared his experience with the 
readers of the Geelong Advertiser. 
What a wealth of natural history 
knowledge, most of it about our local 
area, has been documented by 
Trevor since 1960, when he first 
started writing for the newspaper. 


the task of feeding the nestlings. 

Not so the Jacky Winter—the 
immature was begging food in direct 
competition with the nestlings. 
Judging by the age of the immature 
and nestlings, the adults had built a 
new nest and laid the eggs shortly 
after the first young had fledged and 
long before it was independent of 
them. 

On another occasion, in February 
2000, Michael Helman at Serendip 
Sanctuary showed me a pair of Black 
Swans with 2 small, fluffy, grey 
cygnets. Nothing unusual except that 
the family also included an “ugly 
duckling” phase cygnet. Perhaps it 
was the sole survivor of an earlier 
brood but it did not seem old enough 
for its parents to have laid, incubated 
and hatched the new brood after it 
had hatched. Could it have been an 
abandoned young of other parents 
that had adopted, or been adopted 
by, this pair with a brood of very 
small young? 

There is so much we don’t know 
about nature, but one thing is sure, 
many of the old human values we 
once ascribed to it are very far 
astray. 
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This Month 

...Joe Hubbard 


To be more helpful, I have indicated 
the time of the month when these 
2003 events were recorded. 

Simply—early, middle, late—self 
explanatory! Then you have to make 
allowances for other factors such as 
seasonal conditions, natural 
disasters, and the intervention of 
man and beast. 

And there’s always the unexpected. 

Somewhere else, but interesting 
Maldon—early 

The first thing we noticed were the 
White-browed Babbler nests in the 
shrubs. I was attracted to a cluster 
of three nests and their green 
covering of moss. I was admiring 
this ‘camouflage’ when a Babbler 
emerged from one of the nests. 
Before I backed off, I couldn’t help 
but notice the colourful tunnel and 
interior of the nest. The birds had 
lined the entrance tunnel and interior 
with yellow and green parrot feathers 
and the nesting chamber with 
crimson feathers. What a wonderful 
decor! 

When you mix yeiiow, mauve and 
biue 

Bannockburn Reserve—early 

The Yellow Gums had discarded 
their old costumes and invited you to 
touch the new. 

As we wandered among these 
striking trees, we came across the 
mauve Waxlip Orchids, first in ones 
and twos, then an impressive colony 
of thirty. Val found the first Golden 
Moth Orchid, then more, some all 
yellow, others with brownish lines. 

A Chocolate Lily was the herald for 
the many in bud waiting to flush the 
bush with bluish-mauve and the 
scent of vanilla. 

Near the car park an open area was 
a natural garden filled with the blue 
of lilies, some mauve of Twining 
Fringe-lilies, and the yellow of 
orchids. 

All alone was a tiny pink Caladenia 
orchid. 


Musky, hooded, with waxlips 
Brisbane Ranges—middle 

Sunny and calm—just the sort of day 
to visit the northern part of the park, 
and then take a slow drive, with lots 
of stops, from north to south. 

Our first stop was on Reids Road 
and a short walk into the forest 
indicated that this was going to be a 
good day for flowers—especially 
orchids. 

One thing we have learned is that 
you have to get out of that car and 
into the bush to discover its hidden 
treasures. 

There were hundreds of Waxlips on 
each side of the track with one white 
specimen outstanding among the 
mauve of the others. 

Plenty of white orchids too—Musky 
Caladenia and Hooded Caladenia. 
Some of the Musky were particularly 
attractive with deep crimson on the 
back of the flower and reddish tips on 
the white petals and sepals. (Don’t 
forget to smell the musk!) 

And the Rosy Baeckea! In the gutter 
on Reids Road it formed an 
impressive border but when we got 
further into the park, one section was 
full of it. Its lovely rose colour was 
interspersed with the bright mauve of 
upright growing Pink Bells Tetratheca 
sp. 

As soon as Val said ‘Not much 
wildlife,’ we had to stop to allow a 
Tiger Snake, skin glistening, to cross 
our path which it did in a leisurely 
fashion until the car moved slightly, 
then in an instant it was gone into the 
gutter and culvert. 

Another good find was a Rice 
Flower, an attractive small shrub, 
with distinctly pinkish pendulous 
flowers. 

I can’t finish until I mention the 
Sundews. Tall, and in their 
hundreds, they helped to make the 
floral display so pleasing. 

I just can’t do justice to all the plants 
that competed for our attention. 

What a great flowering season! 


Playing Snap 
Newtown—middle 

You have to have eyes on the back 
of your head. That’s what I decided 
after having a recently fledged 
Magpie in next door’s tree. 

The first I knew of its presence was 
the SNAP! of a beak against my ear 
as a parent bird swooped to the 
‘rescue’ of its infant. 

I found, after a bit of experience, that 
the adult birds would not swoop if I 
was facing them making eye contact. 
The moment I turned away—SNAP! 
As a result, my gardening was 
somewhat curtailed—well, 
abandoned! 

To get you going... 

Bannockburn Reserve you know 
quite well, don’t you? I think I told 
you it was on both sides of the 
Bannockburn-Teasdale Road with 
the golf course slicing through its 
centre. 

In spite of everything, you can still 
find at least six vegetation 
communities. 

With eyes down looking for flowers, 
you may come across circular 
scrapes in the debris—hard to see 
Painted Button-quail make these. 

And you’re likely to hear a flock of 
White-winged Choughs. They’ll see 
you first and will give you a rousing 
welcome. 

Vicroads 93 D2 

Brisbane Ranges National Park. 

Access from Geelong-Ballan Road 
via Brisbane Ranges Road or from 
Geelong -Bacchus Marsh Road via 
Glenmore Road. 

From Reids Road you can use 
Aeroplane Road (interesting but 
challenging) or Thompson’s Road. 
You can exit via Thompson’s Road 
or McLean’s Highway (someone had 
to be in a jocular mood when this 
was named!) or go all the way via 
Stony Creek Picnic Ground back to 
the Geelong-Ballan Road. 

Last year we travelled via Aeroplane 
Road in a small car. Allow for a full 
day. 

Vicroads 77 F6 

Well I’m on my way. See you! 

Cheers! 
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A Gastropod from the Otway Ranges 



Introduction 

In early September 2004, the author was invited to join honours student, Carolyn Burrell, surveying the Otway Black 
Snail population at a site close to Mt Sabine, 38° 37'S 143° 43'E. During this survey many specimens were found of 
another species of gastropod, Helicarion niger, Helicarionidae. These are of interest because they represent features 
that are close to that of a slug, and are possibly in the evolutionary process of developing into such. 

The shell is of diminished size, not allowing total withdrawal of the animal into the shell. The Helicarionidae are a 
widely distributed family, including Africa, S.E. Asia, the Pacific and Australia, (Smith & Kershaw, 1979). Most of the 
subject specimens were found in leaf litter and strips of bark, within closed forest having a southerly aspect, providing 
a near permanently moist environment. 

Description 

The general appearance of the adult H. niger \s shown in the illustration, the animal not fully extended from its shell. 
The glossy shell is thin and of variable colour—Raw Umber colour for the body whorl with the protoconch area (central 
whorls) a Burnt Umber colour. The posterior section of the body whorl has an area of pale yellow. 

Three whorls are present in a flat configuration that, together with being carried in a horizontal plane, obviously 
facilitates navigating litter and crevices in search of food. It is probably carnivorous. The shell has a proportionally 
large body whorl and a wide aperture. Radial sculpture is distinct with shallow furrows and less distinct spiral striae. A 
distinct feature of the shell is a radial ridge running across the entire shell. It is suggested by the author that tissue in 
the body mantle acts like flaps capable of enveloping to some extent the outer surface of the shell and there depositing 
this ridge, a state most likely to occur during a period of aestivation in a dry period. No other obvious explanation can 
be made for this, for it has to have been made after reaching the adult stage, having traversed the protoconch in one 
continuous line. 

The animal itself is very slug like when fully extended, with a pronounced aspect ratio. Another feature, which is 
possessed by a number of true slugs, is the posterior dorsal keel. The colour of the animal is a very dark brown to 
black, with the epidermis having fine grainy texture. 

Finally, it should be noted that this gastropod and similar species that are unable to withdraw into their shell when 
there is a need to aestivate, are unlikely to survive in areas of clear felled forest. Work by Machin (1967) would argue 
that rate of water loss in a gastropod is related to aperture size, shell thickness and degree of withdrawal within the 
shell. All three of these factors would make it difficult for H. niger to survive in conditions where moisture and humidity 
are appreciably reduced over an extended period of time. 
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Skinks, Goannas and other Lizards 
a talk given at the General Meeting 
7 September 2004 by Peter Robertson 


There are five families of lizards in 
Australia: 

Skinks (Scincidae) 

Goannas (Varanidae) 

Dragon lizards (Agamidae) 

Geckos (Gekkonidae) 

Legless lizards (Pygopodidae). 

Skinks 

The first of these families is the 
skinks (Scincidae), which is the most 
diverse. In Victoria there are around 
49 species of skinks, and they’re well 
represented in the south. What 
distinguishes the skinks from the 
other lizards are the large and 
broadly overlapping scales. 

One well-known skink is the Eastern 
or Common Blue-tongue {Tiliqua 
scincoides). The blue-tongues are 
good snail eaters; they have adapted 
well to include the introduced snail in 
their diet. They can crush the shell 
and spit out the remnants, 
swallowing the animal itself. There’s 
a lot of colour variation in the 
species. There is also another 
species of blue-tongue in the 
southwest. 



Marbled Blue-tongue Tiliqua sp. 
Photo—Claire Greenwell 


A unifying characteristic of all the 
Victorian skinks is the presence of 
large scales or shields on the head. 
The arrangement of the head shields 
is very useful for taxonomic 
purposes, to tell the groups and 
species apart. Eyelids and ear 
openings are two other things worth 
looking at with skinks. There are 
three basic patterns of eye openings: 
an eye with a scaly lower lid; a lower 
eyelid with a transparent spectacle in 


...Christine Graunas 

it SO when the lizard closes its eye it 
can still look out through the 
transparent part; and the case where 
the transparent spectacle occupies 
the whole area covering the eye. It’s 
thought that this is more prevalent in 
lizards in arid areas where it can help 
cut down on water loss from the eye. 

The Stumpy-tailed Lizard, variously 
called Trachydosaurus rugosus or 
Tiliqua rugosa, is lumped in with the 
blue-tongues, to which it is quite 
closely related. It lives generally only 
in northern and central Victoria. 
They’re mainly herbivorous; they 
take a lot of plant food in their diet, 
including fungi. They have one to 
three live young, and while we’re not 
sure of their age they could be quite 
long-lived—15 to 20 years. There is 
quite a lot of variation in the colour of 
this species too. 

Another genus of large skinks is the 
genus Egernia. An example is 
Cunningham’s Skink {Egernia 
cunninghami). This one has scaly 
eyelids, so when its eye is closed, it 
can’t see. It has external ear 
openings, which are quite 
characteristic of this group of skinks. 
You’ve probably seen them in rock 
outcrops. They have strongly keeled 
spinose scales that help to lodge 
them in the rock crevices where they 
live. The juveniles are quite 
differently coloured. 

Another Egernia is the Black Rock 
Skink, Egernia saxatilis. This only 
grows to about 8 or 9 inches. It also 
has keeled scales but not spinose to 
the extent of the Cunningham’s. 

They are found at the You Yangs 
and down in the Stony Rises area 
around Lake Corangamite. The 
White’s Skink, or Egernia whitii, has 
a very widespread but patchy 
distribution throughout southern 
Victoria. It’s common in many 
coastal areas and comes in two 
colour patterns. 

Species and habitat destruction 

Similar and related to the White’s is 
the Swamp Skink, Egernia Coventry!. 


This also grows to 9 or 10 inches but 
is quite long and thin, with 
characteristic longitudinal bands on 
the back and white flecks on its 
sides. It’s one of the threatened 
species of lizards in Victoria, mostly 
because its habitat has been 
restricted since European settlement. 
It’s a specialist inhabitant of wet 
heaths and the margins of freshwater 
swamps. It tends to prefer the 
ecotone between dense tall swamp 
scrub and the sedge areas along the 



Cunningham’s Skink 
Egernia cunninghami 
Photo—Vaida Dedman 
Barwon River 


margins of the scrub. Its indicator 
plants are Melaleuca ericifolia and 
Melaleuca squarrosa. It’s basically 
scattered along southern Victoria, 
anywhere there happens to be little 
bits of swamp or wetland left. It 
occurs just over the border in South 
Australia and just over the border in 
New South Wales, and that’s the 
complete extent of its distribution. 

The threats to this species can be 
lumped into four categories. The 
first, habitat reduction, basically 
means that the overall amount of 
habitat available to this species is 
reduced, through draining wetlands, 
clearing, urban spread, even sand 
mining in areas that once supported 
the wet heathland habitat. 

The second is fragmentation of the 
remaining habitat. What is there gets 
divided into smaller pieces with no 
opportunity for the lizards to move 
between the patches to maintain 
their population. The third threat is 
the problem of introduced species. 
While we know very little about their 
effects, there does appear to be a 
higher frequency of individuals with 
dropped tails in areas close to urban 
settlement, and of course these are 
only the ones that got away from 
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dogs and cats and foxes so we don’t 
have any real measure of the impact. 

The fourth major threat is that in 
those fragments of habitat that are 
left, the quality of the habitat gets 
degraded. Weeds can come in and 
completely change the structure, as 
can grazing by stock, artificially 
raised or lowered water levels, and 
pollutants. Recreation can be in 
direct conflict with the maintenance 
of the habitat of the lizards. 

Studies have shown that around 10 
hectares is the smallest patch size 
that we think could maintain a long¬ 
term viable population, so we have to 
question the long-term viability of 
many of the present small isolated 
populations. 

What can we do? We can maintain 
the quality of those areas of habitat 
by encouraging the dense ground 
vegetation, controlling weeds, 
preventing pollution of the 
waterways, and controlling predators 
and fire. We can either increase the 
area of habitat or try to link the 
patches with suitable habitat of 
dense, swampy ground vegetation, 
and try to restrict public access. 

Moving on to some other skinks, the 
Southern Water Skink, Eulamprus 
tympanum, is widespread across 
southern Victoria, and again grows to 
about 9 inches and has a scaly lower 
eyelid. But it has no ear lobes 
whatsoever, quite different from the 
previous genus, Egernia. Another 
species of Eulamprus, Eulamprus 
heatwolei, the Yellow-bellied Water 
Skink, lives in northern and eastern 
Victoria. It’s more colourful. 

Around Lake Bolac and Lake 
Corangamite, there’s another 
subspecies known as the 
Corangamite Water Skink, 

Eulamprus tympanum marnieae, 
which was only described around 10 
years ago. It’s restricted to the rocky 
margins of some of those lakes. The 
populations at some of these lakes 
vary between less than 10 individuals 
up to 500. It’s considered threatened, 
but some gains have been made. 
Most of its habitat is on private land, 
and most of the landowners are 
sympathetic. They’re doing things 
like excluding grazing from some 
areas of the lakeshore. Water supply 


is a problem in some areas, and 
we’re looking at improving the flows 
to some of the sites where it’s been 
artificially diverted. The other thing 
to do is to move in large quantities of 
rock to enhance the habitat. 

Removal of rock throughout western 
Victoria for gardens has potentially 
had a large effect on many of our 
small animals that live under rocks, 
and in this case we are putting some 
of them back to benefit this lizard. 

Egg layers 

Another medium-sized skink is 
imaginatively named the Large 
Striped Skink Ctenotus robustus. 
This is a quite common, very fast, 
diurnal lizard that runs around 
actively hunting insects. It has 
prominent earlobes, characteristic of 
the genus Ctenotus (‘cone ear’). 

This is the first of the species we’ve 
looked at that lays eggs. It burrows 
in the ground and lays the eggs 
within those burrows. They take 
upwards of two months to hatch. 

The eggs absorb moisture from the 
soil they’re in contact with, and the 
development takes variable time, 
depending on the ambient 
temperatures within the nest site. 

The eggs are leathery shelled, so 
when a skink’s egg is dropped, it 
won’t break. As development 
proceeds, the shell stretches to 
accommodate the growing embryo. 

A different type of skink is the Three¬ 
toed Skink, Hemiergis decresiensis, 
so named because it has three 
fingers and three toes. It’s a small 
litter-dwelling skink, 3 or 4 inches in 
length. It doesn’t live in southern 
Victoria, only in western Victoria 
northwards towards Mt Arapiles. It 
has very shiny skin and a bright 
yellow belly, and an external ear 
opening and a scaly lower eyelid. 

The tail of this skink is a very large 
fat-storage organ. They accumulate 


fat in it throughout most of the year, 
and when they are ready to breed 
they mobilise that fat and turn it into 
yolks to support the developing 
embryos. So you can imagine if the 
lizard loses its tail this is highly likely 
to compromise its reproduction for 
the next twelve months. 

More widespread among the litter¬ 
dwelling semi-burrowing little skinks 
is Lerista bougainvillii, Bougainville’s 
Skink. This is widespread through 
the Brisbane Ranges and most of 
northern Victoria. It’s an egg layer, 
whose eggs absorb moisture from 
the surroundings and become 
extremely large compared to the 
skink itself. The young have bright 
red tails, a distraction for any 
potential predator—they go for the 
tail rather than the lizard. 

A number of these small species of 
skinks get together to all lay their 
eggs in one spot (communal 
clutching). Most of the predation 
appears to be by invertebrates that 
take only one or two eggs, so it 
makes sense to put your eggs in with 
a hundred other eggs—there is less 
chance of them being taken than if 
you laid your three or four eggs 
alone. 

The Common Garden Skink, 
Lampropholis gulchenoti, is 
widespread throughout Victoria. It’s 
a diurnal sun-loving skink that we’ve 
probably all seen. It’s one of the 
species that has communal clutches, 
as does the related Weasel Skink, 
Saproscincus mustelinum. This 
species has russet markings over the 
hips and a white dot behind the ear. 
As you go further westwards they 
have an extra dot. These skinks are 
frequently in people’s gardens but 
you don’t see them unless you are 
actually searching since they don’t 
bask in the sun like the Garden 
Skink; they gain their heat from 
contact with warm objects. 
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The Three-lined Skink (now known 
as Bassiana duperryi, formerly 
Leiolopisma trilineatum) has black 
lines down each side, and the males 
have bright red throats in the 
springtime. It grows to about 6 
inches and is the last of the egg- 
layers we mention in this group; the 
rest are live bearing. 

The Metallic Skink, Niveoscincus 
metallicum, is basically a Tasmanian 
species that made it across one of 
the land bridges into southern 
Victoria to Geelong although no 
further west than the Bellarine 
Peninsula, but it’s everywhere in 
Tasmania. A similar-looking species 
is Coventry’s Skink, Niveoscincus 
coventryi, a specialist inhabitant of 
the leaf litter, quite common in the 
Otways. It only grows to 4 or 5 
inches. 

There is a difficult group that used to 
all be called Grass Skinks 
{Leiolopisma entrecasteauxii), which 
has now been split up into four 
species, and the genus name has 
changed. It’s now Pseudemoia. The 
species are different in their colour 
pattern and habitat requirements. 
One, the Glossy Grass Skink, 
Pseudemoia rawlinsoni, is a wetland 
inhabitant and near-threatened in 
Victoria because a lot of its habitat 
has disappeared or been destroyed. 
They often have little red mites in 
their armpits. 

Goannas 

Now we’ll move on to the goannas, 
the Varanidae. The Tree Goanna or 
Lace Monitor, Varanus varius, 
doesn’t make it into the extreme 
southwest of Victoria but it goes 
across central Victoria as far west as 
Mt Arapiles. The Tree Goanna, as 


its name suggests, is arboreal, and 
will take shelter in a tree when 
threatened. It spends a lot of time 
within hollow trees when it’s inactive 
or will go down rabbit burrows on the 
ground. It’s an active carnivore, 
hunting prey and scavenging from 
carcasses as well. To lay its eggs 
this species seeks out a termite 
mound, digs a hole in the mound, 
and lays its eggs. The mound 
facilitates the development of the 
eggs. It’s thought they take twelve 
months to hatch and it’s not until the 
female comes back to dig the next 
year’s clutch that the young are able 
to escape. 

A related species is the Sand 
Goanna or Gould’s Monitor, Varanus 
gouldii. It’s a quick, active diurnal 
carnivore, spread across the 
northern part of Victoria but not south 
of around Bendigo. One 
characteristic of the goannas that 
they share with snakes is the 
presence of a long forked tongue. 

All the other lizards in Victoria have 
broad flat tongues. The goanna 
uses its tongue in a similar way to 
snakes in that it senses scent 
particles in the environment. 

Dragon lizards 

Our next family is the dragon lizards, 
the Agamidae. The name of the 
Common Bearded Dragon is Pogona 
barbata, which could be translated 
as ‘bearded beard'! It has a 
characteristic yellow mouth seen 
when they put on their threat display, 
erecting the black frill around the 
lower jaw. The dragon lizards all lay 
eggs. They burrow in relatively open 
exposed areas when the sun can 
warm the soil, and the eggs take 
upwards of three months to hatch. 



Central Bearded Dragon Pogona 
viticeps 

Photo—Frank Scheelings 


More widespread in southern Victoria 
is the Jacky Lizard or Tree Dragon, 
Amphibolurus muricatus. This grows 
to about 10 inches and is often seen 
sitting on logs on the ground. While 
it can climb trees, it generally doesn’t 
go too far, only 3 or 4 metres. There 
is a similar species, the Mountain 
Dragon, Tympanocryptis diemensis 
or Rankinia diemensis, which grows 
to 7 or 8 inches. It has spines at the 
base of the tail, which the other 
doesn’t have. And when it opens its 
mouth it’s pink inside. It’s 
widespread through the highlands of 
eastern Victoria, but in the west it 
only occurs in a few isolated 
localities. It also occurs in northern 
Tasmania. There’s currently a 
project at the Museum of Victoria 
trying to determine if there is 
differentiation among the different 
populations. 

The Grassland Earless Dragon, 
Tympanocryptis pinguicolla (‘fat 
neck’), hasn’t been seen in Victoria 
since 1990. It was known in Victoria 
only from the area between Geelong 
and Melbourne, and lives down 
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Jackie Dragon Ctenophorus 
pictus —Photo Ade Foster 


spider burrows excavated by Wolf 
Spiders or Trap-Door Spiders. It’s 
called an earless dragon because it 
has no external ear opening. They 
grow to about 5 inches. 

Geckos 

The fourth family is the Gekkonidae, 
the geckos. The Marbled Gecko, 
Christinus marmoratus, is 
widespread across northern Victoria 
but does occur in southern Victoria 
and around Geelong. It’s thought 
that it may have been a natural 
inhabitant of the Red Gum areas 
along the creek lines through the 
basalt plains, but it’s also a species 
that travels very well in firewood, and 
we suspect that a lot of the 
population in southern Victoria is 
perhaps derived from the large 
quantities of firewood that have come 
down from central and northern 
Victoria. 


Like many of the geckos these have 
expanded pads underneath the toes 
that enable them to grip onto quite 
smooth surfaces. The Marbled 
Gecko lives under the bark of trees 
and in rock crevices and forages on 
those surfaces. It is quite common, 
but it doesn’t make itself known. It 
lives around window frames and in 
crevices in brick walls and tiled roofs 


Geckos drop their tails and lay eggs. 
These geckos lay their eggs in a 
quite exposed location, which may 
necessitate the need for a more 
robust shell, so the eggs have quite 
brittle, highly calcified shells. In a lot 
of lizards the calcium to make up the 
shell is mobilised from the bones, but 
these geckos have very slight 
skeletons because they move on 
vertical surfaces and have to be able 
to squeeze into narrow crevices. So 
the females have glands on the side 
of the neck where they store calcium, 
and when they’re ready to deposit 
the eggs, they mobilise that calcium 
and deposit it around the egg. 

The Thick-tailed or Barking Gecko, 
Underwoodisaurus milii, is a lovely 
inhabitant of some of the granite 
areas just to the north of us. It’s 
purely a terrestrial lizard, and it lives 
in burrows or even sometimes down 
rabbit holes. 

Legless lizards 

The last family of lizards is the 
Pygopodidae or legless lizards, 
thought by some people to be a 
subfamily of the geckos. They share 
of lot of characteristics, but look quite 
dissimilar. 

The Common Scale-foot, Pygopus 
lepidopodus, grows to about 2 feet in 
length. It can drop its tail, which can 
be upwards of two-thirds of its total 
length. The have immovable eyelids, 
as do the geckos, but do have an 
external ear opening, which 
distinguishes them from the snakes. 
They have large hindlimb flaps, 
which is why they are called 
pygopodidae or flap-footed lizards. 
There is no remnant forelimb. The 
Common Scale-foot occurs 
throughout central Victoria in the 


Mallee, but there have been isolated 
occurrences through to East 
Gippsland. It would be very 
interesting to hear of any 
observations west of Melbourne. 

The Striped Legless Lizard, Delma 
impar, is basically another grassland 
specialist, which is considered 
threatened because of the great loss 
of grassland habitat throughout its 
range. All legless lizards lay two 
eggs, the same as the geckos. 

Native grassland has undergone 
dramatic modification, so much of the 
former habitat is now unsuitable. 

Fire in grassland areas is tricky too. 
Obviously in the case of the legless 
lizard it can and does present as a 
cause of death of lizards so it poses 
a threat to them. But without fire, a 
lot of the grassland areas would 
change so that the grasslands 
themselves would be no longer able 
to support the lizards, so it’s a 
delicate balance. 

The last of the legless lizards 
discussed here is the Olive Legless 
Lizard, Delma inornata, which has 
fared a little better, basically being 
more a woodland species, so there’s 
more of its habitat remaining. It lives 
basically north of the Striped Legless 
Lizards, but in many areas overlaps 
it. 

Peter illustrated his talk with 
fascinating slides of lizards and their 
eggs- The vote of thanks was given 
by Graeme Tribe. 

[The photographs by Ade Foster and 
Frank Scheelings were taken at 
Mootwingi National Park, NSW 
Easter 2004] 
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Mammal Trapping 

...Trevor Pescott 

{for Mammal Study Group) 

Bambra-Aireys Inlet Road—Old 
Telegraph Road, Bambra. 

GPS 38° 23'S, 143° 59' E 
NRE Permit No. 10002127 
The trapping site is on a 163.6 ha 
block of freehold land between Jinda 
Park and Old Telegraph Road, north 
of the Bambra-Aireys Inlet Road, 
Bambra. 

The land had an early history of 
selective logging but, apart from 
weed removal, it has remained intact 
for at least 30 years under its present 
ownership. 

A steep gully was selected as the 
place to set the traps. The vegetation 
is dominated by a mix of eucalypts 
including Southern Blue Gum, 
Mountain Grey Gum with Messmate, 
Scent-bark and Narrow-leaf 
Peppermint on the drier, more 
elevated land. 

Rough Treefern, Downy Ground-fern, 
Austral Bracken and Forest 
Wiregrass, with a mid-storey of 
Prickly Coprosma, Narrow-leaf 
Wattle, Prickly Moses and other 
plants, created an ideal habitat for a 
range of fauna. 

There is a rough vehicle-access track 
leading from the ridge along the side 
of the gully, at the point where the 
drier slope gives way to the wet gully 
vegetation. 

The traps were set in 3 transects of 
10, 9 and 10 respectively. Most were 
set along the gully with only 4 uphill 
of the track. 

Weather: mainly fine, cool. 

Dates: 18-21 August 2004 
29 Elliotts on 3 nights, (i.e. 87 trap- 
nights) set in 3 transects of 10, 9, 10 
traps. 

Bait: peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 

Results: 

18.8.04 afternoon set traps. 

19.8.04 morning 2 Bush Rats Rattus 
fuscipes (traps 26, 29) 

20.8.04 morning 4 Bush Rats (traps 
6, 26, 27, 28) 

21.8.04 morning 6 Bush Rats (traps 
6, 16, 23, 25, 27, 29) 

Total: 12 animals, 13.8% trap rate. 

No attempt was made to sex the rats, 
nor were any measurements taken. 
The absence of either Antechinus 


species known to occur in the area 
was surprising. Perhaps the timing of 
the trapping when their populations 
were at their lowest, i.e. after male 
die-off, may have been a factor. 
However the habitat seemed ideal 
and it will be worthwhile to see if 
repeating the trapping at a later date 
will reveal their presence. 

The bushland is crossed with many 
kangaroo tracks, and it seems likely 
these link daytime resting areas with 
feeding sites on the farmland 
adjacent to the bush. 

Other mammals recorded: 

Red Fox, scent noticed 
Short-beaked Echidna, old diggings 

Birds: 

Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
White-faced Heron 
Grey (White) Goshawk 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Brown Thornbill 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Fantail 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Raven sp. 

Welcome Swallow 

Sincere thanks to Rose and Daryl 
Hoffmann for allowing us access to 
their land, and to Jennifer, Mia and 
Nick Morrow for their help in setting 
and retrieving the traps. 

Mammal trapping in 
October 

Alison and Phil Watson have offered 
US the opportunity to carry out 
trapping on the family Kennett River 
property. 

While no formal program has yet 
been set out, the three days will 
provide an opportunity to visit areas 
such as the wonderful Grey River 
Reserve and do some beach 
combing and rock pooling. 

The arrangements are: 

Thursday 21 st 3.00 pm set traps 
Friday 22nd 8.00 am check traps 


5.00 pm check traps 
Saturday 23rd (as for Friday) 

Sunday 24th 8.00 am collect traps 

We will decide each morning on the 
day's activity which will depend 
somewhat on the weather. 

Some of us will be camping at the 
Kennett River Caravan Park, but 
there is more ‘civilized’ 
accommodation such as motels 
nearby, or you could visit for the day. 

Meet each morning at the camping 
area at 8.00 am, for the late-comers 
we will post a notice at the park to 
keep you informed. 

Further details from Trevor Pescott 
ph. 5243 4368 or Alison Watson ph. 
5266 1087 

Surf Coast 
Biodiversity 
Excursion 
19 September 
...Deborah Evans 

September's excursion took us 
along the coast from Bell's Beach to 
Jan Juc. Some of the group walked 
the whole distance while others 
travelled by car between sites. It 
was an excellent opportunity to see 
the local heathland plants, many of 
them in flower, as well as examining 
the revegetation projects that have 
been conducted along that part of the 
coast. 

The revegetation work at the Bell's 
Beach end has largely been 
conducted by Surfers Appreciating a 
Natural Environment (SANE), while 
the Jan Juc Coast Action Group has 
had the responsibility for the Jan Juc 
end. It was an impressive example 
of what can be done by community 
groups in terms of revegetation and 
track design. The involvement of the 
local communities was also evident 
in the decoration of toilet blocks 
along the way, the most impressive 
being at the Bell's Beach carpark. 

We also gained an understanding of 
the problems facing these groups in 
maintaining the revegetated areas. 
What was particularly encouraging 
was that in some of the well- 
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established re-plantings, reseeding 
by indigenous species is now 
greater than that by weeds. 

The group was just large enough 
(13) to keep the bristlebirds hiding in 
the undergrowth, but they were 
heard at a number of spots. The 
day's bird tally was small, with 
sightings of a Whistling Kite and 
Nankeen Kestrels soaring over the 
cliffs being one of the highlights. 

One of the plant highlights was a 
small patch of Diuris palustris in an 
open patch between Leucopogon 
parviflorus bushes. 

Our final stop after lunch was at the 
Edwards' garden, which will be open 
for inspection on October 9th and 
10th as part of the Victorian Open 
Garden scheme. It was a riot of 
colour with segments devoted to 
various representative habitats. 

We are grateful to Ian and Roma 
Edwards and Graeme Stockton for 
providing us with so many insights 
into re-vegetation processes and to 
Graeme particularly for his plant 
identifications—I hope to now be 
able to remember the names of a 
few more of these local heath and 
coastal plants when I see them 
again! 

Bird list: 

Whistling Kite 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Pacific Gull 
Crimson Rosella 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Rufous Bristlebird (heard) 

Red Wattlebird 
Singing Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 




Snippets from the 
Journals 

...Lorraine Phelan 


• The journal of the Victorian 
National Parks Association Park 
Watch, September 2004 has some 
very interesting articles about Box 
Ironbark Forests near Castlemaine 
under threat from residential 
development, ways to protect 
remnant native vegetation, the 
tyranny of incremental habitat loss, 
bat research at Organ Pipes NP, 
problems with cattle grazing in the 
Alpine NP and an article about 
Tower Hill. This quarterly magazine 
is a great read. 

• Microscopic analysis of hair as a 
technique to survey mammal species 
is detailed in Field Nats News No. 
136. The CSIRO has also recently 
produced a CD called Hair ID to aid 
identification. 

• A new book has been published 
by the VNPA and it sounds very 
interesting. Discovering Grampians- 
Gariwerd is 112 pages, soft cover, 
and has suggested itineraries, walks, 
scenic drives, history, fauna lists, 
colour plates of wildflowers, animals 
and birds. RRP $19.95 + $3.00 pp 
from VNPA 

• There are 260 registered wildlife 
shelters in Victoria and they are all 
run by volunteers with no 
government funding. FNCV is 
organising a donation drive. 
Donations of possum and glider 
pouches, cash, old blankets or 
towels can be left at the FNCV office, 
1 Gardenia Street, Blackburn. 

• Field Nats News No. 136 has an 
interesting article about the New 
Holland Mouse, Victoria’s most 
threatened native rodent. It details 
attempts to breed and release the 
rodents at sites including Anglesea, 
but the Anglesea population is now 
presumed to be extinct. 

• Little River Earth Sanctuary 
wants to employ Casual Tour 
Guides, people who are 


knowledgeable and passionate 
about Australian wildlife and 
conservation. Details 52831602 or 
e-mail littleriver(a)esl.com.au 

• Kate Blood at DPI Frankston 
produces a free newsletter, available 
in email or hardcopy, called ‘Under 
Control’ with information about 
weeds and weed control. 
Kate.Blood(a)dDi.vic.aov.au 

• The Birds Australia Atlas 
continues even though the New Atlas 
has been published. Birdwatchers 
are encouraged to take part by 
submitting forms regularly, 
particularly using the 2 ha search 
method survey (repeated surveys of 
particular sites). Currently 800 
surveys a week are being submitted 
from around Australia. 

• Swan Bay Association Nursery 
at 79 Nelson Road, Queenscliff has 
cheap local plants available to 
encourage residents to plant 
indigenous plants. You’ll find it 
marked in the Melway. It’s open on 
the third Sunday of each month 
10.00am-12 noon. 

• Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
committee is considering a vermin 
proof fence in the style of that at 
Little River Earth Sanctuary. Details 
in Nature Reserve News Issue 23. 
There is also another attempt being 
made to reintroduce the Papyrius 
nitidus ant from the Inverleigh 
Common population so that the Blue 
Ant Butterfly [GFNC emblem] can be 
reintroduced. 

• Nature Australia Spring 2004 
has a disturbing article about 
seabirds and plastic. More than 44% 
of all seabird species ingest plastic. 
One photo shows a shearwater 
skeleton with its ribcage full of pieces 
of plastic. 

• Nature Australia Spring 2004 
also has an article by Tim Entwistle 
about plants that grow entirely 
beneath the ground. A new species 
was found recently in NSW. 
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Environment Page in the 
Geelong Advertiser 

...Trevor Pescott 

My sincere thanks to all who contacted the Geelong 
Advertiser Editor Peter Judd requesting an 
Environment Page. 

I am to meet with Mr Judd later this week to discuss 
the proposal, and I am sure all the support that has 
gone to the Editor will greatly assist in having it 
accepted. 


I must apologise for the mis-identification of the orchid 
on page 12 of the September issue of the Geelong 
Naturalist \/o\. 40 No. 5. 

It was probably a Pink Sun Orchid Thelymitra carnea 
not a Crested Sun Orchid Thelymitra x irregularis 
which, I must thank Margaret MacDonald for pointing 
out to me (at the recent Angair Wildflower Show), has 
spots on the petals. In addition, as flowering is 
stimulated by fire, it was highly unlikely to be T. x 
irregularis. 

T. X irregularis is a natural hybrid between T. carnea 
and T. ixioides a blue sun orchid that has spots on its 
petals. 

—C.G. Editor 

Reference: Orchids of the Anglesea District—A Fieid Guide Everett 
Foster & Margaret MacDonald 1999 


Next Mid-week Bird Group Excur¬ 
sion 

Eynesbury & Meiton 

21 October 2004 

Leader: Kay Campbell 

Eynesbury is a private property south of Melton. It is 
mainly open woodland with a small dam area. In the past 
we have recorded some interesting species including 
Speckled Warbler, Olive-backed Oriole, Varied Sittella, 

Pink Robin and four Thornbill species. The Melton Reser¬ 
voir has both waterbirds and bush birds. 

Meet at 8.30 am at the Corio Village car park, in the south¬ 
west corner, which is adjacent to the corner of Gellibrand 
Street and Goulburn Avenue 

OR 

9.00 am at the corner of Bacchus Marsh Road and the 
Exford/Nerowie Road (3 km north of the Werribee turnoff). 

Bring: lunch. 

Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 

Advance Notice! 

Thursday 18 November 
Mt Duneed area 

Leader: Bryant Attwood 


Seaguiis at Aicoa 

...Trevor Pescott 


Recently I attended a meeting at 
Alcoa's Pt Henry plant convened to 
try to find a solution to the estimated 
6000 Silver Gulls that nest on the 
factory roof. 

The problems include litter and 
droppings blocking drainage 
systems resulting in flooding, and 
product contamination. 

The meeting was between Alcoa 
management, consultants and DSE 
officer Ian Temby. 


Alcoa has been working with their 
consultants on the problem for 
several years, and regularly remove 
nests and eggs. But the birds 
continue to nest there in increasing 
numbers. 

Ian Temby has been studying gulls 
and their financial impact on 
industry, and has recorded a 
continuing rise in gulls nesting on 
factories and other buildings. 
Impacts can include structural 
damage due to the acidity of the 
gulls' droppings. 


Environmentally, I can't see any 
great benefit from increased gull 
numbers, indeed they can have an 
adverse effect by harassment and 
predation on other birds. 

The upshot of the meeting was that 
Alcoa would apply for a permit to 
destroy a number of gulls; however 
agreement to this action was 
conditional on Alcoa finding means 
to prevent the problem re-occurring. 
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Bird Group Report 
21 September 2004 

...John Bottomley 


William Steele was our speaker. 

He spoke on ‘Environmental 
research at the Western Treatment 
Plant’. William works for the 
Waterways and Wetlands division of 
Melbourne Water. The division is 
charged with managing the drainage 
assets for which Melbourne Water is 
responsible but also, for historical 
reasons, the Western Treatment 
Plant (WTP) at Werribee. William 
noted that there now existed a 
habitat management perspective 
rather than an engineering 
perspective within the division. 

William began his talk by providing 
background information on the WTP 
site. He noted that it is located on 
the western shore of Port Phillip Bay 
between the Werribee River and 
Avalon airport. At 10 800 hectares it 
is as large as Phillip Island! The 
original plant was located largely for 
climatic reasons for annual 
evaporation is approximately three 
times the annual rainfall of 550 mm. 
The area of the plant is flat. The only 
two streams of any consequence are 
the Werribee and Little Rivers. The 
latter used to terminate in Lake 
Borrie but broke through to the Bay 
some thousands of years ago. 
Flooding is common. The site is 
characterised by three distinct types 
of soil. Along the rivers are recent 
alluvial soils of considerable fertility. 
The northern area of the site has old 
porous deltaic soils. These soils 
were originally used for soil filtration. 
The southern area has heavy clay 
soils resulting from the weathering of 
underlying basaltic lava flows. This 
area was used for grass filtration of 
waste and is the area on which all 
lagoons are located. The intensive 
development of lagoons has resulted 
in freshwater seepage into salt 
marsh inshore areas and in the 
backup inland of the lagoons of 
ground water. 

The WTP has been, and is, subject 
to many environmental plans. The 
first of these were developed in the 
1980s. Currently the plant is subject 
to a 2002 Ramsar Conservation 
Management Plan, a 2003 Parks 


Victoria strategic Management Plan 
and a 2003 EPBC Compliance Plan. 

A great deal of environmental 
research and evaluation activity is 
conducted at the WTP under the 
auspices of Melbourne Water. This 
activity reflects the requirements of 
the various management plans but 
also the habitat management 
approach adopted by the 
corporation. William outlined 
activities in three areas: habitat 
preservation and enhancement, 
protection of threatened flora species 
and research into and protection of 
fauna including birds. 

The WTP contains significant areas 
of two of Victoria’s most threatened 
habitats, namely coastal salt-marsh 
and western grassy plains. As noted 
earlier these habitats are traversed 
by the Werribee and Little Rivers and 
the minor waterways within the WTP 
that flow into them. Many of these 
are not in sound environmental 
condition and considerable work is 
underway to improve the quality of 
the habitat they provide. A major 
weed-control program is resulting in 
Willow and Spring Rush being 
brought under control. Fencing and 
the provision of watering points is 
controlling stock access to 
waterways with beneficial results. A 
major tree planting program is 
underway to provide habitat for birds 
and other species. 

The WTP provides habitat for several 
threatened plant species. Among 
these are the Brittle Greenhood and 
a number of salt-marsh plants. 
Several projects are underway to 
identify and map the locations of 
threatened species. A number of 
approaches are required to conserve 
and enhance the habitat of such 
plants. Ecological burns have been 
conducted for the first time in many 
years, areas have rabbit-proof 
fencing, some grazing of salt-marsh 
areas is being contemplated and so 
on. 

One aspect of habitat conservation 
and enhancement for fauna is vermin 


control. Major fox, rabbit and feral 
cat control programs are currently in 
place. A decision has been made to 
eliminate the few Mallards that have 
recently arrived at the WTP. 

Mallards associate and inter-breed 
with Australian Black Ducks and as 
an introduced species are classified 
as vermin. The few feral Domestic 
Geese present do not in contrast 
appear to pose any threat to local 
species. They associate with Black 
Swans but do not appear to inter¬ 
breed with any native species. 

There are a number of threatened 
animals that were formerly or are 
currently present at the WTP. The 
Striped Legless Lizard was present 
in the 1980s but has not been 
recently found. The Fat-tailed 
Dunnart used to be common but is 
now rare. This is a species for which 
population numbers naturally 
fluctuate wildly. It is thought that 
their precipitous decline through the 
1990s was caused by the drought 
and by the removal of stones from 
the surface of the areas in which they 
lived. A current project sees the 
replacement of stones in some of 
these areas. Victorian populations of 
Growling Grass Frogs have dropped 
precipitously in recent years but still 
appear to be holding up at the WTP. 
Numbers are being closely 
monitored. 

The WTP is best known in Australia 
and internationally for its birds: 
particularly waterfowl and migratory 
waders. Huge numbers of both of 
these groups of birds are attracted to 
ponds at the plant. Two sorts of 
ponds exist, active sewage treatment 
ponds and conservation ponds. 
Conservation ponds are no longer 
used for treatment purposes and are 
now managed so as to maximise 
their habitat values. As such they 
need to be completely dried out once 
every five years to allow for nutrient 
recycling. They also need to be 
managed for an annual water-level 
cycle that meets the needs of 
migratory waders and other birds. 

Lake Borrie is a natural wetland that 
was turned into a sewage treatment 
pond in the 1930s. This caused the 
death of the River Red Gums in the 
wetland which no longer had an 
annual cycle of flood and dry periods. 
The stumps in the lake that provide 
such important habitat for cormorants 
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and other species are thus close to 
seventy years old. Many are falling 
down leading to habitat loss. One 
project to try and counteract their 
loss has been the erection of poles 
with nesting platforms for the use of 
Pied Cormorants for which the WTP 
is the site of the largest nesting 
colony in the State. This is very 
expensive but appears to be meeting 
with some success. 

Waterfowl are very numerous at the 
WTP. There are frequently 120 000 
waterfowl at the plant. This number 
can include up to 70 000 Pink-eared 
Duck. Counts are conducted six 
times a year with data being used to 
construct a computer model of 
waterfowl population numbers and 
dynamics. A recent major project 
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looked at the amount and diversity of 
food available and at the diets of 
waterfowl as part of a study trying to 
come to grips with the ecological 
dynamics of the conservation ponds. 

The WTP provides vital habitat for 
many migratory and resident 
shorebirds. More than 16 000 
migratory shorebirds make use of the 
plant each year. Most common are 
Red-necked Stint, Sharp-tailed 
Sandpipers and Curlew Sandpipers 
and in Winter Double-banded 
Plovers. 

As every birder knows, however, the 
variety of birds that turns up is 
extraordinary. Resident waders 
include numbers of Black-winged 
Stilts and Red-necked Avocets. The 
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Australian Wader Studies Group has 
conducted a survey twice a year for 
many years. Last year an intensive 
two-day survey was undertaken to 
determine in some detail the 
movement of birds around the plant. 
This involved hourly counts along the 
entire shoreline and the radio 
tracking of a number of birds. 

William illustrated his talk throughout 
with slides of habitats, flora and 
fauna. The talk was received with 
interest and generated a number of 
questions. John Newman thanked 
William for his presentation and 
those present showed their 
appreciation in the usual way. 


Bird Observations—September 2004 

...John Bottomley 

First an apology for some errors in last month’s records. Quite how we got them wrong I don’t know. The most 
obvious errors are the records for Little Button-quail. Ignore all those printed except for the 13/8 record from the Long 
Forest. Rest assured that the incorrect records won’t make it into the Bird Report. There are still some large flocks of 
birds around at the moment. Blue-billed Ducks at Durdidwarrah and Reedy Lake, Hardheads on the sewage ponds at 
Bannockburn Bush, Cattle Egrets at Ceres, Banded Lapwings at Stonehaven, Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos at 
Queens Park, Flame Robins at Paraparap, and Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes and European Greenfinch at Gnarwarre. 

A breeding record for Southern Whiteface in the You Yangs is notable. A few of these interesting small birds are 
usually present but this is the first confirmed breeding record for close to forty years. Qur first Rufous Whistler and 
Dusky Woodswallow reports of the season are in, as are records for Qlive-backed Qrioles. Many of our summer birds 
will arrive in the next few weeks. Keep your eyes open for them, it is important we keep track of the arrival dates for 
migratory species to see if they are changing in any way. Have good birding over the next month. 

Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JN, John 
Newman; KDo, Keith Dowell; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; RBa, Ray Baverstock; 
RGa, Rob Ganly, RK, Rachel Keary; RMc, Rob McKenzie; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood. 


Species 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Blue-billed Duck 

100+ 

5/8 

Durdidwarrah Reservoir. 10+ were males coming into breeding 
plumage. 

CMo 


40± 

17/8 

Big Hole, Reedy Lake 

RMc 

Freckled Duck 

5 

31/8 

Lake Lome, Drysdale 

RMc 

Hardhead 

52 

19/8 

Bannockburn Bush, on sewage lagoons. 

RMc 

Australasian Grebe 

6 

7/9 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds in breeding plumage. 

LPh 

Cattle Egret 

78 

22/8 

Ceres, on ground feeding clear of cattle. 27 on 1/9, many 
showing breeding plumage. 

BAt 


12 

8/9 

Fyansford, on and around cattle. 13 on 20/9. 

BAt 

Australasian Bittern 

2 

17/8 

Reedy Lake S 

RMc 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

15/9 

Balliang East 

MHe 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

29/8 

Freshwater Creek. White morph. Also seen 30/8. Unusual on 
this property. 

HS 


1 

25/8 

Inverleigh, near Bell Bridge, a white morph large female. 

RMc, DHe 
MHe 
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Species (cont.) 

Number 

Date Comments 

Observer 

Black Falcon 

2 

16/9 

Serendip Sanctuary, circling near Information Centre. 

PC 

Buff-banded Rail 

1 

7/9 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds feeding in mulched garden 
area 10 m from lake. Present every day and quite tame. 

LPh 

Banded Lapwing 

4 

8/9 

W of Long Forest, an adult with 3 tiny, downy chicks 

DHE, MHe 


2 

15/9 

Inverleigh at McMillan’s Lane. It flew over, calling. 

RMc 


24+ 

10/9 

Stonehaven. 2 pairs with 3 chicks each, 1 pair with 2 chicks, 2 
pairs with 1 chick each. 2 pairs possibly nesting. 

RGa 

Common Bronzewing 

1 

12/9 

Stony Creek Reservoir, Brisbane Ranges 

LPh 

Brush Bronzewing 

1 

2/9 

Stockyards ridge. You Yangs, calling from dense Boneseed. 

DHe, MHe 


1 

19/8 

Bannockburn Bush, flushed from track in school plantation. 

RMc 

Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoo 

35 

15/9 

Queens Park. Circled for 10 minutes looking for suitable pine 
trees. 

RGa 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

2 

27/8 

Deviation Hill, Fyansford, flying S. 

BAt 


10+ 

28/8 

South Valley Rd, Highton, flying W 07:45 

BAt 


6 

30/8 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds 

LPh 


Present 

5/9 

Pepperdine Reserve, Thornhill Road, Highton 

LPh 

Pallid Cuckoo 

1 

6/9 

Hospital Swamp. First for the season. 

DHe, MHe 


2 

8/9 

Mount Duneed. One bird sitting on a fence post. Joined by 
second bird. 

RK 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

1 or 2 

9/9 

Bamganie State Forest, calling. 

RMc 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

1 

19/8 

Bannockburn Bush, calling in Stephens Road bush. 

RMc 

Southern Boobook 

1 

19/8 

Bannockburn Bush, flushed and flew off with ‘flap and glide’ 
flight. 

RMc 

Australian Owlet-nightjar 

1 

25/8 

Bannockburn Bush, calling during day in Stephens Road bush. 

RMc, DHe, 
MHe 

Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 

2 

8/9 

Bald Hills, Anglesea on Peregrine Track. A male high up in full 
song which joined a second bird lower down. 

RGa 

Speckled Warbler 

2 

12/9 

Stockyard Track, You Yangs. A pair singing gloriously. 

JN 

Southern Whiteface 

3 

2/9 

You Yangs, W boundary off Stockyards. Breeding record: 3 
birds repeatedly took food to crevice in branch of dead Black 
Wattle. First local breeding record since 1960s. 

DHe, MHe 


7 

12/9 

Stockyard Track, You Yangs. Group of 2 birds, separate group 
of 5 birds included 2 probable juveniles. 

JN 

Little Wattlebird 

4 

22/7 

Eumerella Reserve in E section. 

RMc 

Jacky Winter 

2 

9/9 

Bamganie State Forest along W entrance track. 

RMc 

Scarlet Robin 

3 

9/9 

Bamganie State Forest, a pair along W entrance track and a 
female sitting on a nest with 3 eggs. 

RMc 

Flame Robin 

30+ 

19/8 

Dickens Road, Paraparap on corner of Hunts Road. 

BAt 


3 

22/8 

Gnarwarre. 2 brown birds, 1 male. 4 brown birds and 1 male 
seen 3/9 

BAt 


3 

23/8 

Reedy Lake East, three brown birds. 

RMc 

Rose Robin 

1 

19/8 

Bannockburn Bush, in Stephens Road bush. A fully-coloured 
male. 

RMc 


1 

20/9 

Long Forest, Long Point. A stunning male. They occur only on 
migration here. 

DHe, MHe 

Pink Robin 

1 

19/8 

Bannockburn Bush, in Stephens Road bush. A brown bird. 

RMc 

Varied Sittella 

Present 

28/8 

Brisbane Ranges—birds building nest near Geelong Track. 

RMc 

Golden Whistler 

1 

27/8 

Leopold. A brown-winged immature, in leafy garden, first record 
since Mackenzie’s house was built in 1971. 

RMc 

Rufous Whistler 

1 

2/9 

Barros Dams, You Yangs. First for the season. Not present 

12/9, 17/9—presumably passing though. 

DHe, MHe 

Restless Flycatcher 

4 

19/8 

Bannockburn Bush. 

RMc 


2 

10/9 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre 09:00. One in same location 12/9. 

BAt 


Continued next page... 
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Species (cont.) 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Magpie-lark 

2 

8/9 

St Augustines Lake, Highton fussing around their new 
nest. Sitting on nest 17/9 

KDo 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

1 

1/9 

Queens Park. Two on 21/9. 

BAt 


1 

16/9 

Highton, flying N 

BAt 


27 

19/9 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre in two groups of 12 and 15, in 
and on roadside trees and fences, included numbers of 
juvenile birds. Five on 22/8. 

BAt 


3 

19/9 

Barrabool 

BAt 


1 

20/9 

Fyansford 

BAt 

Olive-backed Oriole 

1 

5/8 

Stony Creek Picnic Ground, a silent bird. 

CMo 


1 

28/8 

Brisbane Ranges near Stony Creek picnic area, calling. 

RMc 


3 

2/9 

You Yangs, near Branding Yard dams. First seen for the 
season. 

DHe, MHe 

Dusky Woodswallow 

5-7 

25/8 

Bannockburn bush. First for the season. 

DHe, MHe, RMc 


4 

8/9 

Upstream of Buckley Falls Park, Fyansford 10:00. Two on 
17/9 making repeated trips to a fork in eucalypt but not 
sighted since. 

BAt 

Grey Butcherbird 

1 or 2 

15/8 

Helena Street, Highton. Heard calling most mornings at 
daybreak. 

RBa 

White-winged Chough 

Flock 

9/9 

Bamganie State Forest. 

RMc 


Family 

16/9 

Inverleigh Common. Three adults taking food to a single 
nest. 

RGa 


8 

18/9 

Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road, opposite Wooloomanata 
entrance. 1 bird sitting on nest in a small woodlot of Sugar 
Gums (33x100 m) in middle of Werribee Plains. 

DHe, MHe 

Richard's Pipit 

2 

28/8 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre, building a nest on grassy 
road verge 10:00. Bird was making numerous trips with bill 
full of grassy material. Five in same location 19/9. 

BAt 


1 

16/9 

Inverleigh Weir 

RGa 


5 

19/9 

Lake Murtnaghurt. One bird performing dips and rises. 

RMc 


1 

21/9 

Dog Rocks Road, Stonehaven. 

RGa 

Red-browed Finch 

6 

30/8 

Point Lonsdale, a group feeding in grass beside roadside 
outside cemetery 

RSm 

European Greenfinch 

150± 

22/8 

Mount Pollock Road, Gnarwarre 10:00 

BAt 


4 

4/9 

Grovedale, at Cobbin Farm on the Waurn Ponds Creek. 

LPh 

European Goldfinch 

10 

26/8 

St Augustines Lake, Highton, at 07:15. Four seen 13/9 

KDo 

Tree Martin 

1 or 2 

17/8 

Reedy Lake S E with Welcome Swallows 

RMc 

Clamorous Reed-warbler 

5+ 

17/8 

Reedy Lake, calling from reeds in Big Hole area. 

RMc 


1 

24/8 

Queens Park 09:00 

BAt 


2 

11/9 

St Augustines Lake, Highton, 08:00. Also 15/9. 

KDo 


Present 

21/9 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds. 

LPh 

Golden-headed Cisticola 

3 

19/9 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre 

BAt 

Song Thrush 

1 

21/8 

South Valley Road, Highton 

BAt 


1 

12/9 

Helena Street, Highton. Heard calling for the first time this 
season (usually 3-4 in the area) 

RBa 


1 

20/9 

Queens Park atop River Red Gum. 

BAt 


John James has sent in an e-mail about how he chanced upon a very good website for bird observations in Victoria. 
He used the Google search engine and typed in ‘Baer's pochard lake borrie’. This brought up three sites and the third 
one ‘archives’ he described as ‘terrific’! (If you don’t have the internet at home, try the Public Library, it’s free.) 


Barry Lingham has taken over as Webmaster of our club’s home site, and he is planning some changes! 

If anyone else has good natural history sites they have found on the internet, please let us know about them, and if we 
have room we will publish them. 

We have no articles in hand to use as ‘fillers’ for the Geelong Naturalist at present, so if you have even a small 
anecdote about natural history to share we would be delighted to use it. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group 

Claire Greenwell 

5243 7047 

Bird Group 

John Bottomley 

5284 1554 

Conservation Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Editor 

Claire Greenwell 

5243 7047 

Geelong Bird Report 

Marilyn Flewish 

5367 3196 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

Librarian 

Trish McColl 

5229 2304 

Mammal Study Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

Membership Officer 

Jan Venters 

5222 2830 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Seaview Park Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Web-master 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 


Coming Events 


OCTOBER 2004 

5 General Meeting: Members Night—Surf Coast 

Biodiversity —Roma & Ian Edwards/Graeme Stockton 
12 Plant Group; Workshop Meeting 

17 Excursion: Carlisle State Park 

Leaders: Irene Spokes 

19 Bird Group: Trevor Pescott—The Barwon River Bird 

Surveys 

21 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Eynesbury & Melton 
21-24 Mammal Trapping at Kennett River (see page 10) 
29-2 Nov SEANA Campout—Little Desert 


NOVEMBER 2004 

2 General Meeting: Ern Perkins—Central Victorian 

Box Ironbark Forests 
9 Plant Group: Workshop 

16 Bird Group: Gordon McCarthy—Bowerbirds 

18 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Mt Duneed area 

20 Excursion: Little River Earth Sanctuary 

Leader: Diana Primrose 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 October, 2004 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 

Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx, if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 — OR — e-mail: cndqreenwell@mvplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108 992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds ofAustraiia and its Territories, Royal 

Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals ofAustraiia, Oxford University Press, South 

Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 

Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians ofAustraiia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission 
provided that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is 
made. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 

The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 

Use the driveway between the big hall and the 
playing field. The Plant Group meets at 
Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
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